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OOOO lle eee 


A friend has called our attention to a few of 
the first chapters of “ Cockburn’s Review,” as 
suitable to publish in Friends’ Intelligencer. 
We commend them to the attention of our 
readers, with a lively recollection of the plea- 
sure and instruction derived from their perusal 
when the work was first published, thirty-four 
Fears ago.—Eps. 

EXTRACTS FROM OOCKBURN’S REVIEW. 

Explication of Practical Christian Princi- 
ciples.—The great and leading object of the 
Gospel or New Testament dispensation, is to 
preserve man in or restore him to that state in 
which he was created, and in which the energies 
of his being may be brought into proper action, 
and approximate to the complete development 
of that capacity wherein true and lasting good 
is enjoyed. Hence, spiritual regeneration of 
heart was uniformly inculcated, and particularly 
insisted upon by Jesus Christ; and all who 
have experienced restoration from the dominion 
of selfish nature, and have been brought into 
the enjoyment of goodness and truth, have 
borne testimony to the redeeming power of the 
spirit of Christ. Nothing short of the power 
and virtue of the Divine spirit, can change the 
heart of man, fallen under the influence and 
direction of the sensual nature. As is the 
fountain, so will be the stream. If the intel- 
lectual powers of the human mind be effectually 
drawn under the control of the sensual nature, 


the desires, pursuits, and actions will be of the 
same kind. But if the mind yields to the re- 
ception and operation of redeeming power and 
virtue, the gospel spirit will produce gospel 
fruits. The pure morality of the gospel spirit, 
which is so congenial with the best interests 
and highest enjoyment of humanity, flows as 
the native stream from regeneration of heart, or 
the restoration of the human mind under the 
practical influence and direction of the Divine 
spirit. 

Doing to others as we would they should do 
unto us, is the golden rule of Christian morality. 
This rule is deeply grounded in the nature of 
things, forever resting on the principle of im- 
mutable justice. But its foundation is not more 

rmanent, than the superstructure in effect is 

eautiful and beneficial. Had this rule uni- 
formly governed men in their actions one to 
another, how much crime and unhappiness 
might have been prevented in every age of the 
world! How greatly might the means of com- 
fort and enjoyment have been diffused through- 
iout every class of men in their different allot- 
ments in life. 

In addition to the principle of operative jus- 
tice, or pure qual inl, the New Testa- 
ment law-giver, enjoined and exemplified a full 
display of that righteousness which is congenial 
with the proper development of the human cha- 
racter, unfolding itself under those benign in- 
fluences which flow from the fountain of truth. 
He distinctly enjoined the extension of love to 
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enemies, and good will to those who might hate 
or persecute us; or in other words, showed the 
possibility of the human mind being so inti-| opening their views to the adoption and appli- 
mately united with the fountain of goodness and | cation of such measures, as their wants and exi- 
truth, as not to be moved from it by any ex-| gencies wight require. This was evidently the 
ternal occurrence ; but through all trials, bring- | testimony of Jesus, when he declared that they 
ing forth the native fruits of the Divine Spirit— | that did the will of his Father in heaven, should 
peace, love, and good will to all men, however | know of the doctrine, whether it was true, by 
they might deviate from truth and justice.| the practical operation of Truth enlightening 
This injunction was fulfilled’ by many of the| their minds. And again, he testified to his 
followers of Jesus Christ, both in primitive and | followers, “ I have many things to say unto you, 
succeeding times; who for a good conscience, } but ye cannot bear them now.” 
and the testimony of Jesus, valued not their} rom these testimonies, as well as from the 
natural lives, but passively submitted to the| practice of the apostles and primitive church, 
cruelty of their persecutors. we may perceive, that both individual members 
The persecutions raised against Jesus Christ | and the collective church, were to be under the 
and his immediate followers, became the visible | influence, direction and government of the 
means of distributing the first promulgators of | spirit of Christ. And for the encouragement 
the outward manifestation of Christ among the | of dedicated faithfulness, it was promised, 
surrounding nations. “where two or three are met together in my 
Their labors of love being accompanied with | name, there will I be in the midst of them.” 
the practical evidences of the Divine spirit,| And again, “ Lo I am with you always, even 
numerous churches became established in the | unto the end of the world.” 
simplicity and purity of truth—ardent love to} Hence, the members of the true church in 
God, and feeling sympathetic affection to one| every age, were to turn their principal atten- 
another, purified by the spirit of true devotion, | tion, and place their chief dependence upon the 
became the basis and bond of the primitive | openings, leading, and guidance of the spirit of 
church’s union. They practically experienced | Christ, both in their private walking, and in 
the fulfilment of the declaration of Jesus Christ: | their relations with one another, in maintain- 
‘* By this sball all men know that ye are my | ing that order and consistency, into which the 
disciples, if ye have love one to another.’ | truth ever will lead its followers. Entire uni- 
While the primitive churches abode in the en-| formity in every idea and opinion, does not ap- 
joyment of their first love, there does not ap-| pear essential to the advancementof different 
pear to have been any necessity for outward | individvals, in the saving knowledge and ex- 
written confessions of belief or faith. It does} perimental benefits of the truth. Neither does 
not appear that Jesus Christ laid upon his fol-| entire uniformity in church government, seem 
lowers any outward formula of external doc-| essential for the right ordering of different re- 
trines for their guidance or observance; but| ligious communities or churches, if the opera- 
distinctly assured them, that the spirit of truth | tion of the best wisdom be rightly applied to 
in their own minds would lead them into all| their respective situations and circumstances. 
truth necessary for them. In conformity with| The order and proceedings of the primitive 
this assurance, the apostles, when met to delibe-| churches, were such as the spirit of truth led 
rate concerning the Gentile believers,* declared | its followers into. They were at first single 
it seemed good unto the Holy Ghost and them, | congregations* of Christians, united in the feel- 
to lay no other burthen upon their Gentile| ing of Christian love and mutual enjoyment, 
brethren, than to abstain from those immorali-| instructing and strengthening one another in 


members, a gradual unfolding of truth was to 
be experienced in the minds of the faithful, 








































ties and idolatrous customs, which were incon- 
sistent with the purity of Christian worship and 
practice. Neither Christ nor the Apostles 
thought it expedient to condense into a written 
jorm, any systematic theory of the gospel, nor 
to prescribe any absolute form of church gov- 
ernment. What is called the Apostles’ Creed, 
is alleged by ecclesiastical historians} not to 
have been written for some centuries after the 
Apostolic age; and that there is reason to be- 
lieve it was not written all at‘once, but accord- 
ing to the springing up in the church irm 
time to time, of what was supposed to be heresy 
The fact is, the church being composed of many 
* Acts xv., 29. 
+ Mosheim, vol. i., p. 33 and 54. 

















































































the path of virtue and piety. Whatever ar- 
rangement their particular situations might re- 


quire, in instructing the ignorant? visiting the 
sick, and supplying the necessities of the poor, 
the members of each community were upon the 


most perfect equality, each administering the 
necessary care to its own concerns. Thus practi- 
cally realizing the declaration, ‘‘ One is your 
Master even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” 
Until the middle of the second century, the 
practical illustration of Christian principle and 
piety remained in effective operation, when the 
Grecian churches tin conformity with their po- 
litical customs, began to associate or form all 
* Mosheim, page 45, vol. i. 
t Mosheim, page 87, vol. i. 
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the congregations of a province, into one eccle- 
siastical body—other provinces imitated the ex- 
ample of forming councils or synods, thus break- 
ing up the beautiful equality into which the 
gospel had led, and eventually laying a founda- 
tion for raising the whole structure of ecclesias- 
tical distinction and -domination, which has 
proved so injurious to the cause of Christ, and 
the general interests of mankind. 

These councils or synods, although composed 
of Ministers or Bishops as representatives from 
the several congregations or churches, by de- 
grees assumed exclusive power, until they be- 
came independent ef the people ; turning their 
influence into dominion, and their counsg] into 
laws, and in process of time, they openly asserted 
that Christ had empowered them to prescribe to 
his people, authoritative rules of faith and man- 
ners, as well as to demand of right an exelusive 
maintainance. * 

Such practical deviations frour the simplicity 
and purity of the gospel, could not fail to alien- 
ate the minds of Christian professors, from the 
spring of true piety-and virtue, and open a door 
to those errors and schisms, which spread over 
the Christian churches. As the Bishops and 
other beneficiaries of the church rose to inde- 
pendence, and obtained the means of worldly 

" aggrandizement, they imbibed the wisdom and 
policy of the world, and became involved in 
those pursuits which led to preferment and in- 
dividual promotion. 


_The Bishops having raised themselves as a 
distinct order above the people, soon violated 
the equality of one another, and claimed those 
degrees of precedency which are conformable 


to the desires of worldly ambition. New orders 
of inferior clergy were introduced by degrees 
into the service of the church, and many cus- 
toms intermixed with the forms of religious 
worship, which greatly tended to strengthen 
the hands of those engaged in making a gain 
or merchandize of the concerns of religious 
society. The Bishops in many places assumed 
a princely splendor and authority, where ever 
they could obtain the means from the churches 
under their care. The example of the Bishops 
was ambitiously imitated by the inferior orders 
of clergy, who appear to have much neglected 
the duties of the stations they laid claim to, and 
abandoned themselves to the indolence and 
delicacy of an effeminate and luxurious life.+ 
Thus the simplicity and purity of the Christian 
church was by degrees departed from, and an 
establishment of Political Christianity gradually 
raised by human policy and power, which for 
ages darkened with its shade the rising emotions 
of virtue in the human mind. 


To be continued. 


* Mosheim, page 88, vol. i. 
+ Mosheim, page 136, vol. i, 


FROM ‘“ MEDITATIONS ON DEATH AND 
ETERNITY.” 
(Translated from the German.) 
FEAR OF DEATH. 
Paar II. 


Away, pale fear of death, away! 
Rejoice thyself in death my heart, 
The cold corpse will rejoin its clay, 
And grief shall end, and pain’s sharp smart, 
And the well of tears shalldry | 
When the dust in dust shall lie. 


Thou healest every wound, O death | 
Thy touch at once each sorrow charms— 
As departs my failing breath; 
Flee I unto angels’ arms. 
Though enclosed within the grave, 
Light and freedom shall I have. 


Father, for each earthly pleasure 
Heartfelt thanks from me receive. 
Thanks, should grief o’erflow the measure, 
Father, still my soul shall give— 
Shouldst Thou take them both from me, 
Yet more gladly praise I Thee! 
(2 Cor. v. 1.) 

A cold shudder seizes me at the thought of 
death, and every fibre of my body seems to 
struggle against the feeling of dissolution and 
separation. And yet, however much my whole 
being may revolt against it, like others I must 
die. I see pass by me to the grave the corpse 
of the child faded in the bud, and of the old 
man worn out with years. The ashes of the 
maiden, called away in her early bloom, mingle 
with those of the man, whom some dire event, 
some unforeseen accident, has cut off in the 
prime of his manhood and activity. And my 
corpse, too, will one day be laid among the 
rest. : 

Why am I alive? Why should not death 
be as familiar to me as life, as both come to me 
without my will and without my knowledge ? 

Sobbing. with grief, the faithful husband 
stands by the coffin of his dear partner, his 
second self, her whom he called the better half 
of his heart ; with symilar grief a devoted child 
remembers an affectionate father, or a gentle, 
loving mother, who has been taken from him, 
alas! too soon ; painfully fall the tears of the 
sorrowing bride on the cold clay of her beloved, 
whose death is to her the death of every hope 
in life; deep is the sadness with which father 
or mother contemplate the little -grave which 
covers the remains of the darling -child, whose 
innocence and grace so often delighted their 
hearts, and filled their views of the future with 
soul-elevating images. 

Wherefore do I weep? And wherefore do 
you weep, who have lost beloved ones? Is it 
for the dead, because they have to leave all 
that is dear to them—to leave a life which has 
bestowed so many pleasures, and promises so 
many more? Oh, uncalled for compassion! Do 
we pity each night our dear ones when they 
fall asleep, or do we pity ourselves when we go 
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to rest? Yet what difference is there between 
sleep and death? True, he who falls asleep 
feels a profound assurance that with the rising 
_ sun he will awake again with renewed strength ; 
while the dying has not so neara hope. But 
when he awakes he will find instead of you the 
long lost dear ones that have gone before him ; 
he will find his God, who will be more to him 
than you could ever be, poor orphans! he finds 
a blessed state that will endure for ever; nay, 
he will in a short time even find you again. 
For what is the duration of even the longest 
life on earth? Ask the old man of threescore 
and ten, and he will tell you,—“ So little have 
I retained of my life, that it seems to me but 
a summer night's dream of threescore minutes 
and ten.” Then, wherefore do we weep? 
Even sleep causes separation ; and the separation 
in death, is it for a much longer term ? 
Nay, we ought to be able to say good night 
to our dying friends with the samie calm com- 
osure with which we take leave of each other 
in the evening, when, looking confidently beyond 
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muscles (which in many cases indeed does not 
take place) is distressing to behgld, but is pain. 
less as a sensation. With the exception of 
falling asleep, nothing is so similar to the pass- 
ing away in death as the sinking of a person 
into a swoon; yet he who faints experiences 
little or no suffering before unconsciousness 
ensues. Perhaps, if artificial ‘stimulants were 
not applied to restore to his nervous system the 
power of serving the soul, he would pass from 
the swoon into death without any further sensa- 
tion. Such also is the condition of all those 
who, reduced to unconsciousness by excessive 
cold, are eventually restored to life. Their 
limgs are benumbed, their blood flows slower 
and slower, and finally the body stiffens as in 
death. The only sensation they experience is 
unconquerable drowsiness, and desire to lie 
down and rest; and though they may be per- 
fectly conscious that sleep is likely to end in 
death, they nevertheless brave it that they may 
enjoy the delight of sleep. 

It is thus established that the moment of 


the night, we enjoy in advance the pleasures of | dissolution has in itself néthing that is terrible, 


the coming morn ; or we ought to whisper our 
friendly farewell as though they were about to 
set out on a safe journey to a pleasant land, to 
the house of our Father, the home of our 
loved ones, whence an invitation has gone forth 
to them, and whither we shall follow ere long. 

In truth, when divested of all the gloomy 
subordinate circumstances with which my 
imagination invests death, it is not so terrible. 
No one would think of it as dreadful had he 
never seen a dead corpse—the pallor, coldness, 
and stony impassiveness of which causes a 
shudder; did he know naught of death but 
that it is a transformation of our souls, a passing 
away to a happier and more blessed home. 

It is to our imaginations we owe the gloomy 
thoughts that most distress us; in the fulness 
of our health and strength, and our love of 
life, we fancy ourselves in the place of the 
dying, and thus we experience grief that he 
knows not, and éndure pains that he does not 
suffer. We fancy ourselves in the dark tomb, 
and behold the members of the body being 
converted into dust, and the grave seems to us 
the end of all life. 

But if we set aside these terrific images, the 
offspring of our own brains, which have no 
existence in reality, we shall find little differ- 
énce between sleep and death. Numbers of 
persons, who in their lifetime have entertained 
a most unreasonable fear of death, have ulti- 
mately passed away with a cheerfulness and 
serene composure which they never expected. 

It is ‘still more unreasonable to picture to 
ourselves the moment of the soul’s parting from 
the body as especially painful. hether this 


that very few persons are clearly conscious of 
it, and that it is the imagination of the survivors 
that invests it with horrors. And yet even in 
this case it is not the act of dying itself ,that 
seems so terrible, but the thought, What shall 
I be when I have ceased to belong to humanity, 
when I have been stripped of my human form? 
It is this uncertainty as to all that is in store 
for us, that fills us with awe. The darkness 
that envelopes the future makes us rejoice 
doubly in the broad daylight that surrounds 
us; we learn to appreciate that which we 
possess ; and we tremble at the thought of ex- 
changing all that is familiar to us for a state of 
which we can hardly form a conception. 

Had the wisdom of the Creator vouchsafed 
to usin this life a knowledge of what is to 
come in the next, verily the grave would cease 
to be a barrier, and a smal] number only would 
await patiently the natural hour of death. 

But the very uncertainty in which we ate 
left constitutes the strongest tie that binds to 
life the impatient and the frivolous, who are 
apt to be thrown into despair by the slightest 
adversity, and prevents them from cutting short 
the term of trial appointed for them. It is 
this that surrounds death with such awe, that 
all who are not bereft of reason shrink back 
from it. 

But even this uncertainty is only terrifying 
as long as the future world seems far off; in 
the hour of death it changes character. Then 
it is the life that lies behind us that appears 
dark and vague; while the future, with its 
new existence, is irradiated by the light of 
certainty. The dying man makes up his ac- 


disruption causes suffering to the body no éne | count with the world, once more bestows his 
is‘able to tell. The spasmodic twitching of the blessing upon his dear ones, and turns away 
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from all that he loves best, in order to shut 
himself up within himself, and to pass over 
into the happier existence. The past has no 
charnis for him ; he is attracted solely by the 
new world, on the threshold of which he stands. 

However, it is not to all that death loses its 
terrors. It is with reason that the sinner 
trembles when he. beholds it in the distance, 
and-still more so when he finds himself inevita- 
bly face to face with it. 

But who is thesinner? Every one to whom 
this earthly life is all in all, and to whom the 
Divine element in it is nothing; every one who 
lives for this world as were it never to end; 
every one who thinks more of the gratification 


after year in endeavoring to increase his 
earthly possessions and dignities, who lives but 
to adorn his person, to enjoy frivolous pleasures, 
to triumph over his rivals and opponents ; in a 
word, to secure to himself such earthly goods as 
seem to him most desirable, while he feels it 
irksome to devote a moment to the perfecting 
of his undying soul. 

When such a one dies, his soul is in death 
even poorer than in the first hour of his birth, 
when at least it possessed the jewel innocence. 
He dies, and his spirit sinks into nothingness ; 
for earthly goods were everything to him, and 
he himself was but an instrument of rude 
passions. What becomes of the soul, if made 
the slave of the body, when the body, its 
master and idol, has been converted into dust ? 
What becomes in death of the accomplishments 
of the body, the artistic language of gesture, 
the sportive wit of the moment, the capacity 
for over-reaching and seducing others, the 
power of flattery, the thousand little arts of 
vanity and conceit? They perish with the 
flesh. But the poor neglected spirit, and the 
forgotten eternity —they endure! Fearful as 
it may be, they endure ; and the consequences 
of sin, and the account to be rendered, and the 
judgment, and the righteous before God—they 
endure. 

Lost one! my soul is moved with sorrow at 
thy lot. Angels may well weep over it; but 
thou hadst warning. God, nature, reason, the 
events of the world, joy, misfortune, men, 
books—all preached it to thee, all recalled to 
thee thy higher destiny; all warned thee, now 
louder, now more gently, now in threatening 
tones, now in imploring accents, to remember 
the one thing needful. Lost one! thou didst 


of his senses than of the improvement of his 
immortal spirit; every one who wastes year 
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world of spirits. God is just, and no prayers, 
no sweat of agony on thy pale forehead, can 
save thee ; thy life lies wasted behind thee, thy 
spirit passes, without a hope of a better lot, 
into the new existence. Thou hast enjoyed 
thy goods, and thou hast thy reward. 

Yea, most assuredly, a dreadful certainty 
awaits him who in this life has lived but for 
the present, as though it were not to be followed 
by a hereafter! But equally certain is that 
which awaits the righteous man who has quietly 
pursued the path of duty and virtue, and who 
has preferred the well-being, the peace, the 
happiness of those around him, to his own. 

He enjoys certainty. His heart tells him, 
thou shalt not die entirely ; eternal love watches 
over thee. Nature tells him so, when through 
her wonders he beholds, as through a veil, God 
in His majesty, His infinitude, and His mercy. 
His religion, as revealed by Jesus, teaches it. 
He knows that our earthly mansion, our frail 
body will be destroyed, but that we have a 
building, built by God, a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. (2 Cor. v. 1.) 


One credible person steadily bearing testi- 
mony to the power of divine grace in his own 
conversion, will have a greater effect in con- 
verting others, than the most learned and elo- 
quent declaration of the same truth from a 
thousand unconverted preachers. 1 Johni. 1. 


BABYLON. 


"A writer in Blackwood paints the following 
picture of the desolation that surrounds and 
enshrouds the once mighty Babylonian empire : 

“In the distance, high above the plain, 
loomed a great mound of earth. On both sides 
of us lay what looked like long parallel ranges 


of hills. These lines are pronounced to be the 
remains of those canals that once conducted 
the waters of the Euphrates over the length 
and breadth of the ancient Babylonia. What 
mighty canals must they have been, that still 
showed under the roll of centuries such sub- 
stantial traces! Now not so much as a drop of 
water; no, not even a drop of heaven’s pearly 
dew ever glistens, where once ships must have 
navigated. ‘These mighty banks that carried 
fertility to every corner of the ancient kingdom 
are now mere useless, sightless mounds. 

“No morning mist, moistenipg the thirsty 
earth, ever hangs over them. No rain clouds 
ever shadow them, tempering the rays of a 


smile proudly, and thy pride was thy god.| fierce, daily returning sun. The end of her 
Thou wert ashamed of being good—called it| that ‘dwelleth upon many waters’ has been 


Visionary enthusiasm, romance, folly to ask of 


thee to be truly, humanly noble, by rising 


| 


brought only too surely. The awful prophe- 
cies had been fulfilled, and desolation, in all its 


above thy dearest passions! Lost one! thou| nakedness, in all its dreariness, was around us. 
hast prepared thine own destiny, and no angel | After riding some two hours we arrived at the 
will alter the eternal laws of nature or of the foot of the great mound that we had seen in 
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the morning. We dismounted and scrambled 
to the top, for we had even arrived at the ruins 
of Babylon; and this great mound of earth 
that we were on was the grave of the golden 
city. 

“T believe from the summit, raised some 
hundred feet above the plain, the walls of the 
ancient city may be traced. Buta hot wind, 
driving burning sand and the impalpable dust 
of ages into the pores of our skins, made every 
effort to open an eye so terribly painful, that 
we gave up the idea in despair of either tracing 
walls, or indeed of looking about us much any- 
where. 

“T remember seeing, away to the west, lines 
of willows, and a silver thread winding away 
into distance ; and nearer, some unsightly bare 
mounds, looking as if volcanic fire had been at 
work underneath the smooth surface of the 
plain, and had thrown these mounds up in the 
; spirit of pure mischief. That silver thread 
was the first glimpse of the waters of the Ku- 
3 phrates, and the mounds all that remained of 
the once beautiful hanging gardens of Baby- 
lon; at least so the conjecture of men of re- 
search has aecounted for them. But so com- 
pletely have the prophecies been fulfilled—so 
completely have the ‘name and the remnant 
been cut off’ of all pertaining to the once 
mighty city—that even the great hill on which 
we were standing is only by conjecture sup- 
posed to be the ruin of some great building or 
royal palace that stood within the walls—pos- 
sibly the paface of Semiramis. . 

“ We descended from the great mound an 
made for those lesser mounds which are sup- 
posed to be the site of the hanging gardens of 
Nitocris and Semiramis. In one spot—the only 
thing we saw in the shape of a building in a 
state of ruin—was a mass of vitrified brick- 
work, piercing the old soil and debris of cen- 
turies, angle upwards. The bricks were square, 
of large size and beautiful make; the angle of 
some clear and sharp, as if the brick had but 
left the kiln yesterday, instead of nearly twice 
two thousand years ago. Turning into a little 
hollow way between the mounds, we came sud- 
denly upon the colossal stone lion. Time, with 
its leaden hand, had knocked away all the sharp 
angles of the statue. The features of the lion 
are completely obliterated, as are also those of 
the prostrate form that lies so helpless, so ut- 
terly and wholly human, beneath the upraised 
paw of the king of beasts. . 

“The group presents itself to the eye, owing 
to the wear of old Time, much in the appear- 
ance of those vast blocks of Carrara marble 
which the bold chisel of Michael Angelo struck 
into, and then, at the point that the shapeless 
marble had begun to assume the merest ‘ aboz- 
zo’ of the great sculptor’s idea, the block was 
suddenly abandoned, and left as a wonder and 










































































































































































































































































































when spoken. 
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a puzzle to future ages, so does this group of 
the lion and the man now bear an unfinished, 
unwrought appearance; but you cannot look 
at it a moment, and not instantly avow the 
mightily embodied. This dark colossal statue, 
which may once have stood under the gorgeous 
roof of a temple, and before which the queenly 
Semiramis, proud and supremely beautiful, may 
once have bowed, stands now canopied by the 
grandest of canopies, certainly—high heaven— 
but never noticed but by the wind that sweeps 
moaning over it, and the jackals that 8 


around as they hold high revel over the bones 
of some camel who has been good enough to 


die in the vicinity.” 
Ee 


Goop Actions.—When we have practised 


good actions awhile, they become easy; and 
when they are easy, we begin to take pleasure 
in them; and when they please us, we do them 
frequently ; and by frequency of acts, they 
grow into habit.— Tillotson. 





TRADE LIES. 
It is a vulgar fallacy, that lies are only lies 


lies are not if uttered to push the sale of mer- 
chandise—at least, that they are only “ white 
lies.” The essence of a lie consists in the 
attempt to deceive—in making a false represen- 
tation. Whatever be the motive, if it involves 
deception, it is a breach of the moral law. 

There can be no doubt that the shopman 
who asserts that a print will wash, when he 
knows it will not, utters a deliberate lie. If he 
make the assertion, with the mental reserva- 
tion that “all the colors will vanish under the 
process,” it is still a lie; and, even if he is 
doubtful on the point, it is equally so, because 
he.attempts to make an impression on the mind 
of his customer that may be adverse to the 
truth. The tickets, with minute figures and 
hair-like strokes, too often exhibited in win- 
dows—the calling prints “ Hoyle’s” which 
are not Hoyle’s, and flannels “real Welsh” 
which are not real Welsh, and the like, are lies 
of too gross a character to require a word of 
comment. 

Concealment of the truth comes under the 
same category of lying. The publisher who 
appends critical notices of reviewers to his list 
of books, leaving out qualifying passages, lies. 
So does the shopman who purpos@ly conceals 
defects—the manufacturer who sends a 34 inch 
cloth for what is usually 36 inches wide—and 


the shoemaker who supplies Northampton made — 


for “bespoke ” boots. 

The sale of adulterated goods, or articles with 
false labels, must be condemned by all as un- 
adulterated lying ; but it is said by some whose 
moral perceptions are not very clear, that to 


Some persons even assume that. 
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label a 200 yard reel of cotton, “ Warranted 
300 yards,” is not wrong, because it is general- 
ly understood not to measure what it is called. 
Then why is it done? Simply because there 
are those who do not understand it, and placing 
reliance on the dealers, purchase it for what it 
is called. Lies consist, not inthe verbal utter- 
ance, but in the idea they are intended to con- 
vey. ‘The footman, who says that his mistress 
is “not at home,” although he utters a verbal 
falsehood, is not really guilty of lying, for it is 
mere polite form of expressing her wish not to 
be seen, and is recognised in high life as such, 
It is, however, an immoral custom, as it fami- 
liarizes the servant with a tampering of truth. 

It is possible also to speak a verbal truth 
which is substantially a lie. Horrocks is an 
eminent manufacturer of caligoes. Another 
man of the same name might dart a manufac- 
tory of similar goods, but of an inferior quality ; 
and the tradesman who assured his customer 
that a roll of his calico was Horrocks make, 
would be uttering a lie which at the same time 
would be verbally true, his intention being to 
impress the buyer with the idea that it was 
from the loom of the famous Horrocks—the 
Horrocks par excellence. 

Lies may be acted as well as spoken. The 
physician who directs his servant to call him 
out of church in the middle of a sermon, acts 
a lie—so does the grocer who has his cart 
emblazoned with his name, driven hithet and 


thither—without any object than to lead his 
neighbors to imagine he is doing a large trade 
- —and the draper, who tickets goods in his win- 
dow at fabulously low prices, to induce the sup- 
position that all his wares are sold at similar 


prices. Indeed, in trade, there are more lies 
acted than spoken. Placing the best fruit 
at the top of the basket—turning in the dirty 
end of a piece of goods—displaying an article 
in a fictitious light—placing packages outside 
the door addressed with aristocratic names— 
and a thousand other false actions which might 
be cited, are all acted violations of the truth ; 
and although they are looked upon by the com- 
mercial world as very venial peccadillos, are 
really as much lying as the most deliberate 
verbal falsehoods; and so long as this syste- 
matic deceptiveness characterizes the English 
tradesmen, the sneer which the first Napoleon 
threw in our teeth, that we were a “ nation of 
shop-keepers,” possesses a sting which, with- 
out that, would be indiciative of our greatest 
national glory—to wit, universal national in- 
tay leas (British) Mercantile Circu- 
ar. 


UNroOUNDED prejudices are often imbibed, 
when a little examination into the true bearing 


of a case would prevent our thinking evil of a 
brother. 
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From the Scientific American. 
HEALTHFULNESS OF WOOLENS. 


The most suitable clothing for our variable 
climate is a subject of much importance to all. 
In the last report of the National Agricultural 
Department there is an essay upon this topic, 
some parts of which we condense with com- 
ments. Wool being an excellent non-conductor 
of heat, it is very suitable as a material for 
clothing. Surgeons uniformly recommend it. 
Dr. Hall in his Journal of Health says :—“ In 
winter and summer nothing can be better worn 
next the skin than a loose, red woolen shirt ; 
loose, for it has room to move on the skin, thus 
causing titillation which draws the blood to 
the surface and keeps it there, and when this 
is the case no one can take cold. Cotton wool 
merely absorbs the moisture from the surface 
of the body, while woolen flannel conveys it 
from the skin and deposits it in drops outside 
of the shirt, and by this exposure to the air it 
is soon dried without injury to the body. Hav- 
ing these properties red wvolen flannel is worn 
by sailors even in the mid-summer of the 
warmest countries. The common observation 
of all nations leads them to give their sailors 
woolen flannel shirts for all latitudes as the best 
equelizers of heat for the body.” 

In the French “ Anneles d’ Hygiene” the 
following remarks occur :—“ Diseases of the 
chest are early contracted by exposure to the 
cold without sufficient clothing. The greater 
portion of the children, from one to fifteen 
months old, who die in winter are killed by 
the cold, or diseases resulting from cold. The 
use of woolen clothing in winter is necessary 
for all, at least about the upper parts of the 
body ; -and even in summer the man who from 
his profession is compelled to work in damp 
places, should not wear light clothes. Woolen 
socks should everywhere be adopted, for cold 
feet are almost always the cause of catching 
cold (catarrh), and an obstinate cough is known 
to cease from the exclusive use of this sort of 
clothing.” 

We have heard some persons say that their 
feet have been kept as warm with cotton as with 
woolen stockings ; and there are some persons 
who cannot wear woolen flannel next the skin 
without suffering from cutaneous irritation. 
There are exceptions to all general rules, but 
undoubtedly woolen flannel affords the best 
clothing to be worn next the skin in our 
variable climate for at least nine months in the 
year. But white flannel is just as good for 
shirts as colored flannel. The cause of flannel 
fulling and becoming thick is owing to the rub- 
bing which it receives in washing, and flannels 
of all colors full-up (felt) under similar treat- 
ment. All broadcloth dyed in the wool is 
fulled after it is colored. Flannels should 
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' never be rubbed upon a wash-board. 
way to wash flannels is to steep them in some 
strong soap-suds for about half an hour, then 
squeeze them between the hands for a short 
period, rinse thoroughly in water, and hang 
them out to dry without wringing. 

Woolen flannels are more extensively worn 
now than heretofore by ladies and gentlemen. 
This is due in a great measure to the very high 
price of cotton flannel, which is about fifty 
cents per yard—the quality being the same as 
that which sold for ten cents three years ago. 
Ladies’ fancy-colored petticoats—under the 
name of Balmorals (from Queen Victoria’s 
aighland underskirt style)—are quite common, 
and some of them are composed of fine, soft, 
and warm wool, very suitable for our cold 
winters. 


aa 
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Frrenps’ SocraL Lyceum.—On 2d day 
evening, the 21st ult., we listened to an inte- 
resting lecture, by Edward Parrish, on the 
Chemical Constituents of the Seed, and the 
Essential Oils furnished from various plants. 

These meetings promise interest and instruc- 
tion. Some of our young Friends have taken 
an active part in the proceedings, and the op- 
portunity thus offered fot the frequent meeting 
of our members from different parts of the 
city may be of great advantage by increasing 
our knowledge of each other, and uniting us in 
a more general feeling of interest. 


ed 


Diep, on the 29th of 11th mo. at Quakertown, N. J., 
RacwHex Vat, in the 85th year of her age; an ex- 
emplary elder of that Monthly Meeting. In her 
death, her friends, the church, and the poor have 
lost an invaluable friend. She was ever zealous 
for the law and testimony of Jesus. She said it 
would be a happy change for her. She had done 
her day’s work, and all was peace. 


——, on the 16th of 9th month, 1863, at the resi- 
dence of his daughter, Elizabeth Starr, in Richmond, 
Ind., Joun Wixson, in the 89th year of his age. 


—, on the 19th ult., of membraneous croup, 
Anng, aged nearly five years, daughter of Isaac S. 
and Lucie S. Russell, of New Market, Frederick 
county, Maryland. 


——, on 6th day, 25th ult., Witt1am D. Panrnisa, 
in the 49th year of his age, a member of Philadel- 
phia Monthly Meeting. 


—, on 2d day, 28th ult., Coarrzs SHorMaKER, 
in the 50th year of his age, a member of Philadel- 
phia Monthly Meeting. 










The best j 





Disp, on Ist day evening, 27th ult., Jacos T: 
Bun T1nG, in the 71st year of his age, a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, 
held at Spruce Street. 


——,, of scarlet fever, at Sandy Spring, Md., on 
the 25th of 12th mo., Bensamin, infant son of Henry 
C.and Sarah M. Hallowell, aged 8 months and 13 
days. 

————__-~9- 

The Executive Committee of Friends to promote 
subscriptions to Friends’ Educational Association, 
will meet on 6th day morning, Ist month 8th, 1864, 
at 11 o’clock, at Race St. Meeting House. 

Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 
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The Association of Friends for the Relief of the 
Suffering Poor (with fuel) will meet, this (7th day) 
evening, Ist month 2d, at 74 o’clock, at Race St. 
Meeting House (Central Building). The Associa- 
tion meets on the Ist and 3d Seventh days in each 
month. Men and women Friends are invited to 
attend. Jos. M. Truman, JR., Clerk. 





Toe “Women’s ASSOCIATION FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE FREEDMAN,” continues to meet every Third day 
afternoon, at 3 o’clock, at Race Street Meeting 
House, (third story). The recent sad accounts of 
the suffering and destitution existing among the 
colored refugees, and the certainty that many of 
them must perish for want of clothing during the 
coming winter, unless prompt measures are taken, 
induces the members of the Association earnestly to 
request the attendance of all interested, to aid in 
sewing and preparing garments for their relief. 

Donations in goods, clothing, &c., may be sent to 
Alfred H. Love, No, 212 Chestnut Street, and contri- 
butions in money, to the Treasurer, Margaret A. 
Griscom, No. 1028 Arch St., Phila, 12mo. 12, tf. 


—_——~-~0 


BOOKS FOR LIBERIA. 


A circular has been issued by Edward §, 
Morris, 916 Arch Street, Philadelphia, asking 
from publishers, authors, and citizens gener- 
ally, contributions of books, for the Library of 
Liberia. College. In April last, Mr. Morris 
returned from a visit to Liberia, and he says: 


‘“‘Much attention has been paid by the Libe- 
rians, to the important subject of education. 
Schools have been established in every part of 
the country, and literary institutions have been 
planted in favorable locations. At Monrovia, 
the capital of the republic, is situated the col- 
lege. In a new country like Liberia, the in- 
habitants of which have much to oceupy their 
thoughts and energies, a literary institution of 
this kind must labor under some disadvantages; 
for a laborious people cannot be expected to 
give much of their attention to classical 
studies. Nevertheless, the college is well sup- 
ported, and its value and utility appear to be 
well appreciated by the citizens. During my 
visit to this college, it occurred to me that a 
suitable library would add much to the edtica- 
tional facilities of the institution; and I re- 
solved to make some effort to supply this 
desideratum. The object of this circular is to 
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induce others to assist the enterprise by such 
donations of books or periodicals as they may 
feel disposed to give for such a purpose. I 
therefore respectfully ask booksellers, periodi- 
cal publishers, authors, and citizens jn general, 
who may find it convenient to contribute any 
publications for the object specified, to forward 
them as directed above, and I will undertake 
to have them shipped to Liberia, at my own 
expense.” 


Several thousand volumes have been sent 
during the last two years, toward the formation 
of the college library. Further contributions 
of books and periodicals are invited.— Coloni- 
zation Herald. 


—_—— oo 
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THE LABRADORIANS. 


The language spoken by the Labradorians of 
the gulf generally indicates the race from 
which they or their ancestors originally sprang, 
although it does not inform us of the place of 
their birth. The French language is most gen- 
erally spoken between Mingan and St. Augus- 
tine, while the residents are chiefly of Acadian 
or Canadian origin, with a few settled fisher- 
men from France. From the St. Augustine to 
the Bay of Bradore, the English tongue is uni- 
versally employed » but there are great num- 
bers of the Labradorians who can speak both 
languages. 

The houses of the residents are constructed 
of wood, brought ready prepared from Quebec, 
Gaspé or Newfoundland. In process of time 
limestone, which abounds on the Mingan 
Islands and is easily accessible, will be em- 
ployed by those who can afford that luxury. 
Writing in 1853, Mr. Bowen, who visited Lab- 
rador in that year, states that the largest collec- 
tion of ‘buildings, sixteen in number, then on 
the coast, was at Spar Point, the residence of 
8. Robertson, in the Bay of Tabatiére, 900 
miles from Quebec. Generally the settlers live 
in groups of two or three families, four or five 
miles apart, each of which constitutes a seal- 
fishing birth, or pécherie. In 1861 a great 
change had already taken place. - At Esqui- 
maux Point an Acadian village has sprung up, 
and some excellent two-storied wooden houses 
give the appearance of civilization to this once 
desolate shore. The first family went there 
four years ago. There are now more than fifty 
families at Esquimaux Point, or rather Pointe 
St. Paul, as it has been named by the priest 
who has lately come to live with the new colo- 
nists. They have alréidy cleared and, fenced 
some acres of land, and at the time of my visit 
in ee: 1861, the gardens were well stocked 
wit potatoes, cabbages and turnips. The sit- 
uation of this new settlement is beautiful, and 
the back country well capable of sustaining a 
large number of cattle in the vast marshes at 
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the foot of the hills, which rise in rugged 
masses a few miles from the shore. The 
houses are very neat and roomy; the one in 
which I passed the night contained one large 
room, thirty feet square, with a space parti- 
tioned off for a bed-room ; the upper story was 
divided into sleeping apartments. A stair, or 
rather ladder, led to the dormitories which the 
younger members of the families tenanted, the 
parents occupying the ground floor. The old- 
fashioned double stove, so common throughout 
Rupert’s Land, was placed in the middle of the 
room, and served both for cooking and heating 
purposes. At this nucleus of a fishing village, 
which may yet rise tothe dignity of a small 
town, they have already some pigs and sheep, 
and propose to bring cows from Gaspé or the 
Magdalen Islands. They enjoy the ministra- 
tions of a resident priest, and havé a school for 
the young. 

The spring and summer life of the Labrado- 
rians is exclusively devoted to fishing. They 
have no leisure at that period to attend to other 
occupations, so that it will not be wondered at 
that until 1860 the only cow on the vast ex- 
tent of gulf coast east of Esquimax Point, was 
at Natagamiou; the happy proprietor obtained 
but little profit from his charge, for impression 
gained ground among the simple people that 
cow’s milk was a cure for all imaginable maladies. 
From far and near, within the limits of thirty 
miles on either hand, they sent for a “ drop of 
milk” when sickness was upon them; and as 
no charge is ever made for such items on this 
hospitable coast, the ewner of the cow had no 
milk left for himself. 

The Acadian colony, near Natishquhan, nine- 
ty miles from Mingan, was established in 1857 ; 
it already numbers thirty families. Natishqn- 
han is famous for its seals; and it is chiefly for 
the convenience of catching these “ marine 
wolves” in the spring of the year that the Aca- 
dians have permanently established themselves 
there. From the month of April tothe month 
of November the fishermen of Natishquhan are 
engaged in fishing, first seals, then salmon, cod, 
herring and mackerel. They own three schoon- 
ers, while the more wealthy residents of Esqui- 
maux Point boast of a round dozen. In the 
rear of this settlement there is an abundance of 
timber for. fuel, and a short distance from the 
shore the trees are sufficiently large for build- 
ing purposes. Communications between the 
different settlements on the coast is chiefly by 
water during the summer, and in winter on 
snow-shoes or by dog trains. 

Each family has generally eight or ten dogs, 
either of the pure Esquimaux breed, or inter- 
mixed with other varieties from Newfoundland 
or Canada. During the summer time the dogs 
have nothing to do but eat, drink, sleep and 
quarrel ; when, however, the first snow falls, 
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Y their days of ease are numbered, and the work- 
k ing season begins. The Labrador dogs are ex- 
cessively quarrelsome, and, wolf-like, always at- 
tack the weaker. All seem anxious to take 
part in the fray, and scarcely a seasons passes 
without the settlers losing two or three dogs 
during the summer from the wounds which 
they receive in their frequent quarrels among 
themselves. Confirmed .bullies are generally 
made comparatively harmless by tying one of 
their forefeet to the neck, which, although it 
does not prevent them from joining in an ex- 
tempore scuffle which may spring up, yet so 
hampers their movements that the younger and 
weaker combatants have time to escape. Peace 
is instantly restored among the most savage 
combatants, even if twenty are engaged in the 
affray, by the sound or even sight of the 
dreaded Esquimaux whip used by the Labrado- 
rians. Up to the present time, with two or 
three exceptions, says Abbé Ferland, no settler 
has succeeded in raising any domesticated ani- 
mal on account of the dogs; cats, cows, pigs 
and sheep have all been destroyed by them. 
Even if a dog has been brought up in the 
house, his doom is sealed ; at the first opportu- 
nity, when the master is away, the others 
pounce upon him and worry him to death. A 
settler had procured a fine dog of the New- 
foundland breed, full of intelligence, and capa- 
ble, by his extraordinary swimming powers, of 
rendering great service to the fishermen in the 
sea. The Newfoundland enjoyed the privilege 
of entering into his master’s house and receiv- 
ing the caresses of the different members of the 
family. This evident preference excited deep 
jealousy in the breasts of the, Labrador dogs. 
They patiently waited for an occasion to avenge 
themselves. When their master was present, 
all was fair, open and peaceable ; but one daya 
favorable opportunity occurred, and they fell 
on the poor Newfoundland, killed him, and 
dragged his body to the sea. On their return 
to the house, the embarrassed mien of the con- 
scious dogs led the settler to suspect that some- 
a thing was wrong. He soon missed the pet 
: Newfoundland, and after a few hours discovered 
the mangled body of his favorite lying on the 
beach, where it had been left by the retiring 
waves. Only one pig and one goat escaped the 
eneral massacre when Abbé Ferland was on 
the coast in 1858. 
During the winter season the Labrador dogs 
make a full return to their masters for all the 
. anxiety and trouble they give them during the 
summer months. Harnessed to the sledge, or 
commetique as it is termed on the coast, they 
will travel fifty or sixty miles a day over the 
snow. They haul wood from the interior, 
carry supplies to the hunters in the forests far 
back from the rocky and desolate coasts, mer- 
rily draw their masters from house to house, 
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and with their wonderful noses pick out the 
right path even in the most pitiless storm. If 
the traveller will only trust to the sagacity of an 
experienced leader, he may wrap himself up in 
his bear and seal-skin robes, and, defying pierc- 
ing winds‘and blinding snow drifts, these sa. 
gacious and fajthful animals will draw kim 
safely to his own door or to the nearest house. 
The commetique is about thirty inches broad 
and ten or twelve feet long ; it is formed of two 
longitudinal runners, fastened together by 
means of transverse bars let into the runners 
and strengthened with strips of copper. ‘The 
runners are shod with whalebone, which, by 
friction over the snow, soon becomes beautifully 
polished and looks like ivory. The comme- 
tique is well floored with seal-skins, over which 
bear or seal-skins are nailed all around, with 
an opening for the traveller to introduce his 
body. The harness is made of seal-skin, the 
foremost dog, called the guide, is placed about 
thirty feet in advance, the others are ranged 
in pairs behind the guide ; sometimes three, 
sometimes four pairs of dogs are thus attached 
to one commetique in addition to the guide. 
The Esquimaux dog of pure breed, with his 
strong built frame, long white fur, pointed ears 
and bushy tail, is still capable of enduring hun- 
ger to a far greater extent than the mixed breed. 
But the mixed breed beat him in long journeys 
if they are fed butonce a day. An Esquimaux 
dog will travel for two days without food ; one 
of the mixed breed must be fed at the close of 
the first day or he can do little the next. 
These powerful, quarrelsome, and even savage 
animals are kept under absolute control by the 
formidable Esquimaux whip. Even in the mid- 


dle of summer, the first glimpse of the whip is 


sufficient to arrest the most bloody battle. The 
lash of a good whip is about thirty five feet 
long, attached toa handle of not mere than 
eight or ten inches. An experienced driver 
can hit any part of the leader he chooses with 
the extremity of his formidable weapon. The 
best whippers are well known on the coast, and 
to become an experienced hand is an object of 
the highest. ambition among the young men 
and the rising generation. 

Uniform hospitality is the characteristic trait 
of the Labradorians. With a few exceptions, 
they are very like one another in their manners 
and customs. Under many circumstances prop- 
erty may be said to be held incommon. When 
the stock of provisions belonging to one family 
is exhausted, those of a neighbor are offered as 
a matter of course, without any payment being 
exacted or even expected. When a “ planter,’ 
as they are often termed on the coast, has geca- 
sion to leave his hduse with his family, it @he 
custom to leave the door on the latch, so that a 
passer-by or a neighbor can enter at any time. 
Provisions are left in accessible places, and 
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sometimes a notice, written with eharcoal or 
chalk, faces the stranger as he enters, inform- 
. ing him where he may find a supply of the ne- 
cessaries of life, if he should be in want of them. 
Father Pinet relates; that he came one day to 
the house ofa planter, during the absence of 
the family, and not only found directions, how 
and where to find the provisions, rudely writ- 
ten in chalk, for the benefit of any passing 
stranger, but one of his own party, og opening 
a box, saw a purse lying quite exposed, and egn- 
taining a considerable sum of money. 

The vice of drunkenness is the only one of 
which the missionaries complain in their re- 
ports. Theswarms of American fishermen who 
come here during the summer months, bring 
an ample supply of whisky and rum for the 
purposes of trade. It would be a boon to the 
Labradorians if the importation, in any form, 
of ardent spirits, were strictly prohibited by 
the Canadian and Newfoundland Governments. 
—British American Magazine. 

anapuuiniailiiitinnsnaa 

DOES THE HONEY-BEE LOSE ITS WONTED 

INDUSTRY IN TROPICAL CLIMATES. 


I have frequently noticed “ going the rounds 
of the papers,” the statement that bees, in 
tropical climates, “ lose the instinct of hoarding 
honey for a winter that never comes.” Ifa 
tropical climate impairs so seriously the indus- 
try of bees, is it not strange that from Africa, 


Cuba, and other tropical regions, vast supplies 


of honey and wax are annually exported? The 
German referred to, in your issue of July 2d, 


may have found no profit from his bees in Peru, 


but if so, it was probably because he kept them 
in the small hives commonly used in Germany. 
Such hives are not adapted to the wants of 
stocks in a tropical climate, as they soon be- 
come so filled with honey, that little room is 
left for the rearing of brood, and the colony is 
consequently doomed to a state of comparative 
inactivity. Where bees have been been kept 
in such hives in California—a country wonder- 
ful for its honey resources—they have ‘soon 
run out;” and it isonly by the use of movea- 
ble frames, enabling the apiarian to-prevent the 
bees from so overstoring their hives with honey 
as to interfere with the rearing of brood, that 
in that country such immense stores of honey 
have been harvested. In Cuba, where no 
moveable frames are used, I have been in- 
formed that hives are frequently made from 
the trunk of the Royal Palm, from which the 
pitch has been removed ; and that in some apia- 
ries, hundreds of these may be found laid on 
their sides, and from their black color, resemb- 
lingsformidable ranges of artillery. These hives 
have moveable doors at the ends, and are de- 
prived of their surplus stores by blowing smoke 
into the ends, to drive the bees from the out- 
side combs, which usually contain most of the 
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honey, while the brood is lodged centrally. 
By suitable deprivation the bees are able to 
rear all the brood they need for repeated 
swarming, and the gathering of large surplus 
stores; and they cease to gather only when 
storms oy droughts cause a scarcity of forage-—— 
using then their accumulations, as our bees do 
in winter. 

In the semi-tropical climate of Matamoras 
(Mexico) by closely examining the habits of 
our domestic honey-bees, I found that they wer 
just as industrious, when honey abounded, as 
in Northern New England or New York,— 
L. L. LaAna@stroru, in the N. Y. Observer. 


“MY FARM AT EDGEWOOD.” 


The following extracts from a work with the 
above title, just published, furnish, we think, 
some very excellent and practical observations, 
which may be profitably considered by almost 
everybody, especially those contemplating build- 
ing. The ideas and plans of the writer, if pro- 
perly carried out, are such as would lead us to 
believe that almost any farm might undergo 
some improvements with reference to its build- 
ings, and that with-little expense beyond 
Work. It seems that he was about to under- 
take the erection of a house, and in building 
it, determine by actual experiments, how far 
the materials, which nature had provided on 
his farm, could be made available : 

The needed timber could, of course, be read- 
ily obtained from the farm wood ; and from the 
same source might also be derived the saw logs 
for exterior govering. But from the fact that 


‘pine is very much more suitable and durable 


for cover, than the ordinary timber of New 
England woods, the economy of such a proce- 
dure would be very doubtful ; nor would it de- 
monstrate so palpably and unmistakably, as I 
was desirous of doing, that the building was of 
home growth. I had seen very charming lit- 
tle farm houses on the Downs of Hampshire, 
made almost entire from the flints of the neigh- 
boring chalk-beds; and in Cumberland and 
Westmoreland very substantial and serviceable 
cottages are built out of the rudest stones, the 
farm-laborers assisting in the work. Now, 
there were scattered along the road-side, as 
along most country road-sides of New England, 
a great quantity of small, ill-shapen stones, 
drawn thither in past years from the fields, and 
serving only as the breeding ground for pesti- 
lent briars. These stones I determined to con- 
vert into a cottage. 

Of course, if such an experiment should in- 
volve a cost largely exceeding that of a — 
wooden house of ordinary construction, its value 
would be partially negatived ; since I was par- 
ticularly anxious to demonstrate not only the 
possibility of employing the humblest materials 
at hand, but also of securing durability and 
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picturesqueness in conjunction with a rigid 
economy. I need not say to any one who has 
attempted a similar task, that the builders dis- 
couraged me ; the stones were too round or too 
small; they had no face; but I insisted upon 
my plan—only yielding the use of bricks for 
the corners, and for the window jambs. I fur- 
ther insisted that no stone should be touched 
with a hammer; and that, so far as feasible, 
the mossy or weather sides of the stones should 
be exposed. The cementing material was sim- 
ple mortar, made of shell lime and sharp sand ; 
the only exception being one course of five or 
six inches in depth, laid in water cement, six 
inches above the ground, and intended to pre- 
vent the ascent of moisture through the mason 
work. The house walls were of the uniform 
height of ten feet, covered with a roof of sharp 
pitch. The gables were carried up with plank 
laid on vertically, and thoroughly battened ; 
and to give picturesque effect as added space 
upon the garret floor, the gables overhanging 
the walls by the space of a foot, and are sup- 
ported by the projecting floor beams, which 
are rounded at their ends, but otherwise left 
rough. This feature, as well as the sharp pent 
roof, was an English one, and a pleasant re- 
minder of old houses I had seen in the neigh- 
borhood of Gloucester. 

To avoid t 
window jambs, Which, being of brick, were not 
of home origin, I conceived the idea of throw- 
ing up two or three into one; thus giving, for 
purely economic reasons, a certain Swiss aspect 
to the building, and a pleasant souvenir of a 
sunny Sunday in Meyringen. 
windows, it must be observed, have no cum- 
brous lintels of stone—for none such were, to 
be found upon the farm; but the superincum- 
bent wall is supported by staunch timbers of 
oak, and these disguised or concealed by little 
protecting rooflets of plank. Thus far, simple 
economy governed every part of the design; 
but to give increased architectural effect, as 
well as comfort, a porch, with peak correspond- 
ing in shape to the gable, was thrown out over 
the principal door to the south ; and this porch 
was constructed entirely, saving its roof, of ce- 
dar unstripped of its bark. It has not been 
removed ; there is a parsonage house at Amble- 
side, in the lake county of Westmoreland, which 
shows very much such another, even to the 
diamond loophole in its peak. 

_ Again the chimneys, of which there are two, 
instead of being completed in staring red, were 
carried up in alternate checkers of cobblers 
and brick, the whole surmounted by a project- 
lug coping of mossy stones. In view of the 
fact that this architectural device demanded 
dexterous handlings, I cannot allege its econo- 
my; but its extra cost was so trifling, and its 
pleasant juxtaposition of tints was so sugges- 





expense of a great number of 
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tive of the parti-colored devices that I had seen 
on the country houses of Lombardy, that the 
chimneys are cheap little monuments of loiter. . 


ings in Italy. 

The plank of the gables, wholly unplaned, 
has been painted a neutral tint to harmonize 
with the stone, and the battens are white, to 
accord with the lines of mortar in the wall be- 
low ; the commingled brick and stone of the 
house are repeated in the chimneys above ; the 
roof has now taken on a gray tint ; the lichens 
are fast forming on the lower stones; a few 
vines—the Virginia creeper chiefest (Ampel- 
opsis Hederacea)—are fastening into the crev- 
ices, making wreathes about the windows all 
the summer through, and in autumn hang 
flaming on the wall. There is a May crimson, 
too, from the rose bushes that are trailed upon 
the porch. It is all heavily shaded ; a long, 
low wall of gray, lighted with red-bordered 
embrasures, taking mellowness from every 
added year; there are no blinds to repair; 
there is but little paint to renew; it is warm 
in winter; it is cool in summer; vines cling to 
it kindly ; the lichens love it ; I would not re- 
place its homeliness with the jauntiest green- 
blinded house in the country. Of course so 
anomalous a structure called out the witticisms 
of my country neighbors. ‘ Was it a black- 
smith’s shop?’ ‘Was it @ saw-mill? and 
with a loud appreciatory ‘guffaw’ the critics 
pass by. 

Our country tastes areas yet very much am- 
bitious ; homeliness and simplicity are not ap- 
petizing enough. But in time we shall ripen 
into a wholesome severity in this matter. I 
am gratified to perceive that the harshest ob- 
servers of my poor cottage in the beginning, 
have now come to regard it with a kindly in- 
terest. It mates so fairly with the landscape 
—it mates so fairly with its purpose; it is so 
resolutely unpretending, and carries such an air 
of permanence and durability, that it wins and 
has won upon the most arrant of doubters. 

The country neighbors were inclined to look 
upon the affair asa piece of stupidity, not com- 
parable with a fine white house, set off by 
cupola and green blinds. But it was _present- 
ly observed that cultivated people from the 
town, in driving past, halted for a better view ; 
the halts became frequent; it was intimated 
that So-and-so, of high repute, absolutely ad- 
mired the homeliness, Whereupon the coun- 
try critics undertook an inquiry into the causes 
of their distaste, and queried if their judgment 
might not have need of revision. Did their 
opinion spring from a discerning measurement 
of the real fitness of a country house, or gut 
of a cherished and traditional regard for whe 
and green. 

The final question, however, in regard to it, 
as a matter of practical interest, is one of econ- 
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omy. Can a house of the homely material and 
character described be built cheaply? Un- 

uestionably. In my own case the cost of a 
cottage fifty feet by twenty-six, and with ten 
feet walls—containing five serviceable rooms, 
besides closets on its main floor and two large 
chambers of good height under the roof, as 
well as dairy-room in the east end of the cellar 
—was between eleven and twelve hundred dol- 
lars. The estimates given me for a wooden 
house of the stereotyped aspect and similar di- 
mensions, were within a few dollars of the 
same sum. 

It must be remembered, however, that any 
novelty of construction in a particular district, 
costs more by reason of its novelty ; the mason, 
charges for the possible difficulties of over- 
coming his inexperience in the material. The 
carpenter rates the rough joining at the same 
figure with the old mouldings and finishing 
boards, to which he is accustomed, and of 
which he may have a stock on hand. Yet, 
notwithstanding these drawbacks, the work 
was accomplished within the limits of cost 
which the most economic would have reckoned 
essential to a building of equal capacity. Itis 
further to be considered that while I paid skill-- 
ful masons for this rough work the same price 
which they exacted for the nice work of cities, 
it would have been quite possible for an intel- 
ligent proprietor to commit very much of it to 
an ordinary farm laborer, and to reduce the 
cost by at least one-third. 


“Yt WILL BLESS THE LORD AT ALL TIMES.” 


O thou whose bounty fills my cup 
. With every blessing meet, 

I give thee thanks for every drop, 
The bitter and the sweet. 


I praise thee for the desert road, 
And for the river side, 

For all thy goodness hath bestowed, 
And ali thy grace denied. 


I thank thee both for smile and frown, 
Both for the gain and loss; 

I praise thee for the future crown, 
And for the present cross, 


I thank thee for the rod of love, 
Which stirred my worldly nest, 

And for the stormy cloud that drove 
The flutterer to thy breast. 


I bless thee for the glad increase, 
And for the waning joy, 

And for this calm and settled peace, 
Which nothing can destroy. 


———~ 


THE ALPINE HORN. 


When varying hues of parting day 

O’er evening’s portals faintly play, 

The Alpine Horn calls far away, 
Praised be the Lord. 


And every hill and rock around 

As though they loved the grateful sound, 

Send back ’mid solitudes profound, 
Praised be the Lord. 


* Just Heaven! has man so thankless grown, 
He brings no anthems to thy throne, 
When voiceless things have found a tone, 
To praise the Lord? 


Ah, no, for see the shepherds come, 
Though hardly heard the welcome home 
From toil of day, they quickly come, 

To worship God. 


The book that taught their hearts to bow, 
And childhood’s laugh and synny brow, 
All, all by them forgotten now, 

In praise to God. 


Kneeling the starry vaults beneath, 

With spirits free as air they breathe, 

Oh pure should be their votive wreath, 
Of praise to God. 


How lovely such a scene must be, 
When prayer and praise ascend to thee 
In one glad voice of melody, 

Eternal Lord. 


All space thy temple, and the air 
A viewless messenger to bear, 
Creation’s universal prayer, 

On wings to Heaven. 


Oh that for me some Alpine Horn, 

Both closing eve and waking n, 

Would sound and bid my bosom scorn 
The world’s vain joys! 


Its treasured idols all resign, 

That when life’s cheating hues decline, 

The one undying thought be mine 

To praise the Lord. 
From the New York Evening Post. 
A DAY IN A KINDERGARTEN. 
Boston, October 26, 1863. 
_ Ina retired and exceedingly unpretentious 
street in Boston stands an old-fashioned double 
yellow brick house, with a side-entrance looking 
upon a little spot of garden—neither the 
grounds nor the mansion exhibiting any vain 
desire of the proprietor or occupant to shine in 
outward adornment. This quaint old place, de- 
void of all ornament and unattractive*to the 
eye of the passing observer, is designated on a 
narrow strip of painted tin nailed diagonally to 
the wooden gate-post, by the single word 
“ KINDERGARTEN.” It is the “ Child’s Gar- 
den” established in Winter street over two 
years ago by Elizabeth P. Peabody, but re- 
-moved to its present ampler quarters at a time 
when the children came in numbers too great 
to be comfortably accommodated. I have just 
a a pleasant day among Miss Peabody’s 
ttle pupils, who are so very jolly and so well 

éared for that it is a work of conscience for me 
to describe briefly how this Kindergarten is 
conducted, what it is and means to be, and how 
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it helps the child to the first crumbs of wisdom 
from the great table of Nature. 

The principles of a Kindergarten, as defined 
by Miss Peabody, who is an enthusiast in this 
direction, as in every other subject upon which 


she bestows attention, is the training of the’ 


infant mind as the gardener trains his plants or 
cultivates his flowers; it is the organization of 
what is prettily called a commonwealth of 
children, where the imagination and the moral 
and physical nature of the young are equally 
subjected to careful culture, gradually develop- 
ing under the warmth and sunlight of a watch- 
ful sympathy until the grosser qualities become 
refined into the essence of beauty. The 
secret of this training, in Miss Peabody’s own 
words, lies in the faculty of “developing a 
child from within outwards, by plunging into 
its peculiarity of imagination and feeling ;” 
realizing the child’s idea until it seems to 
become a fact tangible.and present. If the 
little one conceives an imaginary railroad, the 
Kindergarten teacher accepts its rude blocks 
as veritable cars and engines, and the child 
gets a practical lesson. If it learns the gamut, 
there is an illustration which teaches the 
theory of music; and all through the system 
of instruction there is not only this sympathy 
between teacher and pupil, but also a similar 
sympathy amé@&g the pupils themselves. ‘ Chil- 
dren,” observes Miss Peabody, “ begin with 
loving others ;’’ and she has added from the 
stores of her own experience among the young 
this aphorism of a wise philosophy; “ Chil- 
dren begin with loving others quite as intensely 
as they love themselves—forgetting them- 
selves in their love of others—if they only 
have as fair a chance of being benevolent and 
self-sacrificing as of being selfish. Sympathy is 
as much a natural instinct as self-love, and no 
more or less innocent in a moral point of view. 
Kither principle alone makes an ugly and de- 
praved form of natural character—balanced, 
they give the element of happiness, and the 
conditions of spiritual goodness and truth mak- 
ing children fit temples for the Holy Ghost to 
dwell in.” 

The life of a child in a Kindergarten is cer- 
tainly very pleasant. Of thirty-six little pupils 
now belonging to Miss Peabody’s school, 
thirty were present on the day of my visit. 
The youngest was three and a half years old, 
and the oldest seven. The average age was 
probably five years. They were evidently the 
children of cultivated parents. Large-brained, 
quick-eyed, and intelligent, their manner was 
full of animation, and their interest in the 
things taught them never flagged for an in- 
stant. Unlike children in the old “ infant 
schools,”’ these little creatures had comfortable 
arm-chairs to sit in, and were not wearied by 
constrained postures or by long continuance 





upon one subject ; for no lesson is permitted to 
exceed fifteen minutes, except one, to be here- 
after mentioned, where work and play together 
occupy half an hour. 

One of the ingenious devices introduced by 
Miss Peabody is the “ pricking” of forms of 
birds and animals. Half-sheets of tinted paper, 
with embossed borders, bearing a colored pat- 
tern, are given to the children, with a needle 
attached, and the little one is very proud when 
it is permitted to take home the punctured 
copy which it has made by carefully following 
the outlines of the object represented. 

Another amusement, which cultivates, the 
sense of harmony in colors, while it teaches 
precision of touch, is “ weaving.” Narrow 
strips of card-board of different colors, are 
handed ta the children to be woven into pat- 
terns according to their own fancy ; and some- 
times very pretty little devices are the result of 
their play-work. 

Still another pastime is “ moulding.” This 
isa funny scene, which occurs only once a 
week, and is greatly enjoyed by the children. 
Each pupil is provided with a lump of soft blue 
clay, out of which it is privileged to “ make 
anything.” Little models of different objects 
lie scattered over the table while the process is 
going on, but no child is under the slightest 
obligation to follow a pattern. So long as this 
lesson lasts, the largest liberty is enjoyed. 

These are some of the rudimentary lessons 
taught to children ina Kindergarten. Miss 
Peabody, however, enlarges the sphere of her 
operations as the capacity of her pupils grows. 
Assisted by an excellent teacher, Miss Corlies, 
who possesses a marvellous faculty of amusing 
the children with stories, which are extempora- 
neously dramatized fer the occasion, she has 
introduced a series of lessons in reading, writ- 
ing, drawing, geography, natural history, &c., 
which are undertaken by children apparently 
too young to know the difference between a 
straight'line and a sum in addition. But it is 
to be remembered that a Kindergarten, is a 
kind of human conservatory, where tender 
plants are strengthened and hardy ones.pruned 
and clipped till they get to be seemly and grow 
tall and firm. No lesson in reading is given 
without an illustration of the subject ; no les- 
son in drawing without an explanation of prin- 
ciples and rules; no instruction in geography 
without a globe or a series of practical exem- 
plifications. Learning by rote out of a book is 
never dreamed of in this place; the only book 
used is that of Nature, which is rich in wisdom 
and overflowing with beauty—if one only 
knows where to look. . 

Work—if such pleasant things as thesé" may 
be called work—alternates with play. At fre- 
quent intervals there is a romp in the grounds, 
where the children are always attended by a 
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teacher, ora game with the blocks—the last 
* named being an unfailing source of amusement. 
Miss Corlies usually presides at this entertain- 
ment, describing to the children the history of 
some wonderful place, or the extraordinary 
adventures of some remarkable person, and so 
getting clustered about her an interested group 
of little people with wide-open eyes and eager 
faces. 

The hours,of a Kindergarten are graduated 
to suit the capacity of the small children who 
attend, never exceeding three and a half hours. 
In Miss Peabody’s school the time is nominally 
from ten in the morning to half-past one in the 
afternoon, but in reality the period devoted to 
teaching and learning is much less, for the 
playtime is to be deducted, and much of the 
work is really play. Itis a good indication 
that the life of a Kindergarten is not wearing 
to a child, when he is found as rosy at the end 
of the day as at the beginning. The interest 
is 80 well sustained, that the spirits of the pupil 
never flag. 

The establishment of this Kindergarten in 
Boston is due solely to the exertions of Miss 
Peabody, whose experience asa teacher con- 
vinced her of the necessity of introducing an 
improved system of instruction for very young 
children. Adapting the German plan of a 
Kindergarten as exemplified in Freebel’s insti- 
tution in Hamburg, to the wants of an Amér- 
ican community, she issued a prospectus pledg- 
ing herself, to undertake the task in Boston if 
she received sufficient encouragement. The 
offer was at once gladly accepted by many of 
the best families of the city, who did not hesi- 
tate to place their children under her charge, 
so that from the start her enterprise has had to 
labor under no other difficulties than that of 
finding a private house large enough to accom- 
modate the pupils. From Boston the idea has 
spread as far as New York, where two good 
Kindergartens have recently been established, 
and both, I hear, are doing well. * * * 

Mr. Longfellow’s little poem entitled “‘ Wea- 
riness,” in the November Atlantic, has a lament 
for the children, one verse of which reads 
thus : 

“ O little feet, that such long years 
Must wander on through doubts and fears, 
Must ache and‘bleed beneath your load! 
I, nearer to the wayside inn, 
Where toil shall cease and rest begin, 
Am weary, thinking of your road.” 


But if the poet had passed a day at the 
Kindergarten, at No. 15 Pinckney street, the 
strain would not have been so dolefully sung. 

A. M. 


The world represents a rare and sumptuous 
palace; mankind the great family in it; and 
God, the mighty Lord and Master of it.— Penn. 
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A NOBLE ACT NOBLY REWARDED. 


The burghers of Soleuse had, during the 
warm contests for the imperial throne, espoused 
the cause of Louis of Bavaria, and thereby in- 
curred the indignation of the house of Austria- 
Duke Leopold advanced with a powerful army, 
besieged their town, and threatened its extirpa. 
tion. A violent fall of rain brought on a sud- 
den inundation, which, besides destroying all 
the stores, engines, and implements of the be- 
siegers, endangered a wooden bridge they had 
constructed for the sake of communication be- 
tween different parts of the camp. The duke 
had posted a great number of men upon it, who, 
in order to steady it against the impetuosity of 
the torrent, had loaded it with great heaps of 
stones. This precaution, however, proved in- 
effectual ; the bridge: gave way, and the men 
were perishing in the stream. The burghers, 
at this disastrous moment, forgot their enmity, 
took to their boats, and, at the imminent dan- 
ger of their own lives, hastened to the relief of 
their perishing antagédnists. They saved the 
greatest number of them, fed them, cheered 
them, and sent them back tocamp. The duke 
hereupon, attended by thirty knights, came to 
the walls, and desired to be admitted on friendly 
terms. Ou being honorably received, he granted 
a banner to the burghers as a token ot perfect 
reconciliation, and declared that their generosi- 
ty had completely vanquished his resentment. 
None of his wars ever terminated so much to 
his advantage. 


MACHINERY AND HAND LABOR. 


Not such a great while ago our thread was 
spun between the thumb and the finger, and 
all our cloth woven in the clumsiest of hand- 
looms. Now, by means of a spinning-jenny 
and weaving machinery, one person will make 
as much as two hundred yards of cloth in a 
day. Before the invention of the cotton gin, 
one person could not prepare one pound of cot- 
ton so easily as he can now prepare one hun- 
dred pounds. Our grandmothers could barely 
knit one pair of socks in a day—now, by means 
of a machine, one little girl can turn out a hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of knitted materials in a day. 
A few years ago we are told it took seventeen 
men to make a complete pin; now the machine 
is fed with the raw material, which is not 
touched again until rolled up in papers of pins. 
In Providence, R. I., there is to-day a machine 
that takes a strip of metal froma coil, and makes 
two hundred and thirty inches of delicate chain 
out of itina day. The metals are no longer 
worked by hand—a slow wearing process ; they 
are shaved, sawed, bored and hammered, with 
the greatest ease and accuracy, as much as if 
they were of the softest pine. 

An instrument has been contrived and per- © 
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fected, of exceedingly delicate powers, which 
measures the operations of mind itself—tells 
the exact time it takes for a sensation from the 
finger to reach the brain—two-tenths of a se- 
cond! Go into a certain India rubber store in 
New York, and you will find a hundred differ- 
ent articles made of that one staple—only a few 
years ago good for nothing but to rub out 
marks, and furnish active-jawed young per- 
sons something to chew. As wood gives out, 
coal pits are found everywhere. We begin to 
fear for lights with which to illuminate our 
homes, and make all things cheerful, when lo! 
oil is distilled from coal, and we even have 
streams of it spouting out of the ground for us 
to fill our lamps with! Coal tar, once regarded 
as useless, is now manufactured into many dif- 
ferent mechanical articles, some of them of 
great value. 


STORY OF A FIELD MOUSE. 


A singular instance of the foresight of a 
field mouse was lately brought under our cog- 
nizance. A person clearing the garden-ground 
of Mr. Thompson, Dalkeith, came upon a 
growing turnip, which he pulled up by the 
root. (iuess his astonishment when he found 
that the turnip was completely hollowed out as 
neatly as if it had been done by the chisel of 
a joiner, andthe interior filled with large gar- 
den beans. The work, from the size of the 


hole whence the inside of the turnip had been 


extracted, was manifestly that of a mouse, and 
the object, no doubt, of filling the interior with 
beans, was to provide against hunger in the 
barren winter weather. Near the place where 
the turnip was growing there were several 
stalks of beans, upon which some pods had 
been left, and it is supposed that the cute 
mouse had helped itself to these. We counted 
the beans in the turnip, (a small one,) and 
found that they amounted to no less than six 
dozen and two.— Scottish Farmer. 


ITEMS. 


Hesrew Monuments AND THE JEws.—Certain dis- 
cussions, says & Parisian letter-writer, at the /nstitut, 
relative to the age of Hebrew monuments, have 
suggested a new exploration of Jerusalem and other 
cities of Palestine. M. de Sauley, Abbé Michon, 
and M. Saltzmann, start this month on this interest- 
ing expedition. The twenty thousand francs’ prize 
decreed by the emperor for the most important dis- 
covery in science, was adjudged by the Justitut to 
M. Oppert, a Jew, for his persevering labors and 
success in deciphering the cuneiform inscriptions. 


Tue greater.part of the camphor which comes to 
Europe and America, is from Japan and China. It 
grows abandantly, however, in Borneo and Suma- 
tra. The celebrated French chemist, Raspail, pro- 
poses it as a panacea. : 


TeLEescopes are now advertised for sale in Lon- 
don, which only cost twenty-five dollars, with which 
double stars may be seen, the features of a man 
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distinguished at a distance of five miles, shot marks 
upon a target two miles, and the figures on a 
church-clock ten miles. 


ANCIENT AMPHITHEATRE—A Roman amphitheatre 
has just been discovered in the ancient town of con- 
cordia, about a mile from Portogruaro, in the prov. 
ince of Venice. Its extent has not yet been ascer- 
tained, but the walls have been found to be four 
feet in thickness. Ata depth often meters from 
the surface of the soil a helmet, all of gold, has 
been found, with the inscription, “Legio X—XXIIlI 
—Omsare imperante;” also a beautiful pedestal, 
cast in bronze, and seven feet high, with the in- 
scription,“ Amulio Tito Concordiensi honoris causa. 
Anno X Cesare imperante ;* and a sword adorned 
with precious stones, so heavy that a man cannot 
raise it with both his hands. ‘The sword probably 
belonged to the statue which stood on the pedestal, 
but which has not yet been found. 


A COIN TWO THOUSAND YEARS OLD.— An interesting 
discovery was made a few days since by a shepherd * 
in @ wood recently cleared, near Etain (Meuse). It 
is a coin of Philip of Macedon, father of Alexander 
the Great, and therefore more than two thousand 
years old. Itis in gold, and weighs eight grains. 
Un one side is a head of Apollo crowned with ‘laurel, 
and on the other a personage ina car drawn by two 
horses. Below isa kind of vase, on which is the 
word PHiLiprou in Greek characters. Before the Ro- 
man invasion Greek coins were current among the 
Gauls.—Galignani. 


THE EXPLORATION oF MapaGascaR.—The Madagas- 
car Company has despatched an exploring misvion 
to investigate the agricultural, manufacturing and 
commercial resources of that magnificent island. 
The scientific men of the expedition will report on 
the capability or the production of cotton, cane, cot- 
fee, tobacco and indigo ; on the flora and fauna of 
the country; on the general climate and hygienic 
conditions of particular districts; on the geology 
and mineralogy of the interior ; and will give their 
Views onthe hydrography and topography of the 
island, with refereuce to commerce. Such is the 
vast field for the investigation of the explorers. A 
committee of scientific men, employed by the com- 
pany, has provided everything necessary for the 
success of the expedition. Mr. Lambert, French 
commissioner, an old resident of Madagascar, heads 
the party, which started from Marseilles, to pass 
over Egypt and Suez, touch at Reunion, and reach 
Madagascar early in July. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour anp Maat.—There is no essential change 
in the Flour market. Sales of fresh ground extra 
family at $7 25a $7 50 per bbl. The sales to the 
trade range from $5 25 for low grade superfine, up 
to $11 for fancy lots. The market is nearly bare of 
Rye Flour and Corn meal. The former is worth 
$6 50 a $6 62, and the latter $5 50. 

Gramr.—Wheat is in light demand and rather dull. 
Sales of 3,000 bushels fair and prime Pennsylvania 
and Southern Red at $1 63 a $1 65 per bushel, and 
White at $1 70 a $1 77. Rye commands $1 40 
per bushel. Corn is rather more active, with sales for 
new yellow at $1 13 a $1 15, and old at $1 25. Oats 
continue in request at 86 a 87 cents. Last sale of 
Penna. Barley at $1 35, and of Malt at $1 62. 

Sgrps.—Cloverseed is scarce and in demand at 
$7 75 a $8 00 per 64 lbs. Timothy is in demand at 
$2 94 a $3 00 per bushel, Small sales of Flaxseed 
at $3 15 per bushel. 





